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Earl of Moray, who had followed the example of Perth and Melfort and
gone over to Rome.1 In Moray's speech at the opening of Parliament
the most significant passage was :

His Majesty believes that none will wonder if he desire, by the
advice and consent of this his Great Council, to give ease and
security to some of his good subjects of the Roman Catholic religion,
who have in all times been firm to the monarchy ... so that His
Majesty, who perfectly understands the loyal and dutiful temper
and genius of Scotland, rests fully persuaded of your ready and
dutiful compliance with his royal desire and inclinations. . . .

In return for acquiescence the King was ready to make certain con-
cessions for the benefit of Scottish trade, including some measure of
free trade with England and a return of the material benefits of the
Cromwellian occupation of Scotland ;2 he also attempted to satisfy the
House by declaring that he wanted no more money. But James achieved
no success in overcoming the rooted Scottish prejudice against his
religion. In the Scottish Parliament there was neither the machinery
for, nor the tradition of, opposition to the Crown; members are re-
ported to have said in private that they had been reproached with having
sold their King, but that no one should be able to say of them that they
had sold their God; in Parliament they were in the main content with
passive resistance to James's demands. Though a contemporary
observer complained that "the Parliament was like to do nothing
thoroughly and so neither please God nor man", and, though the con-
stitution did not permit an excursion into the enemy's country by
protests against Catholic encroachments or by anti-Catholic legislation,
this passive resistance was as effective as the more spectacular resistance
in England. A Toleration Act was drafted, far milder than what James
had hoped for, not touching the Test Act nor abrogating the penal

1  There seems to be some doubt about Moray's conversion. Burnet, I, 679,
and the Ellis Correspondence (I, 46-7, 57) are the authorities for it, and it is
accepted by Rait (Parliaments of Scotland, p. 88) and the Editor of H. M. C.
Bucdeuch and Queensberry, II (p. 6); but W. L. Mathieson (Politics and Religion
in Scotland^ II, 323n.) disagrees with these authorities.   Woodrow (IV, 365)
states that Ramsay, Bishop of Ross, wrote to Moray telling him that "a project
was already laid to turn his lordship out of his post as secretary as soon as
parliament [i.e., the parliament of 16*85] was up and put a papist into it".

2  W. L. Mathieson (Politics and Religion in Scotland, p. 324) has a very good
note on Moray's speech: "James VII, like his father, was an adept in what
Adam Smith calls  the higgling of the market*. All these things were to be
done, not because they were good in themselves, but because the King wanted
something in return; and, that something being refused, nothing more was heard
of the intended reforms ... the Stewart kingship, when stripped of romantic
illusions, was a very prosaic affair."